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The Lido, Venice. — Sketch by William M. Chase. 



WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE. 



Second and Concluding Article. 



discussing Mr. Chase's work I was able in my first article to speak 
in detail of the portraits only. His other paintings must now 
briefly be considered. First in order come the Academy pictures of 
1877. A hint as to the composition of the Girl with a Broken yug 
may be gathered from the little sketch, of the figure only, which 
stands at the beginning of this paper. The subject is hackneyed, of 
course, but I think that Mr. Chase's treatment of it will be found 
sufficiently original The child stands against a landscape background 
so well and appropriately painted that one regrets not oftener finding 
such in his compositions. Technically speaking, the canvas is a very 
good one. The color is rich and agreeable, and there is no trace of 
the hardness of effect one had noticed in the Dowager, The other 
canvas exhibited at this time was a. large Boy Feeding a Cockatoo, It 
had been done in Munich, and from the model posed fof. it Mr. 
Duveneck painted at the same time his Titrkish Page, To the sur- 
prise of the artists both pictures came together by chance in this 
exhibition. Mr. Chase's was received at a very late moment, 
and was in consequence so badly hung — over a door — 
that it did not attract all the attention it deserved. It is 
full of color, and very clever in characterization. 

The first exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
in 1878, showed us, in addition to the portrait studies of 
which I have already spoken, the popular Ready for a 
Ride, by far the most interesting picture of the year. Pur- 
chased at once by a dealer, — a strange thing, by the way. 
The Broken Jug. ^^ happen to the work of a new American painter, — it 

soon became the property of the Union League Club, and did more than anything else to 
introduce the young artist to his public when he shortly after followed the picture to this 
country. It is a fascinating canvas, very sympathetically imagined, and full of an indefinable 
pathos. More than any other of Mr. Chase's pictures, it charms the feelings and excites the 
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imagination. Technically it is good in many ways, but the flesh-coloring is not successful, 
showing a disagreeable greenish tinge. With all possible faults, however, it is a fine piece of 
work, and its simplicity and straightforwardness, united to so much manual ability, argued well 
for the future of the new aspirant to honor. Those to whose memory the picture is not familiar 
may find a small wood-cut of it, borrowed from Scribners Monthlyy in the number of this 
Review for September, 1880. 

The next year produced the Duveneck portrait, and saw hanging near it an Interior of St. 
Mark's, which had been painted in Venice. In color this picture is remarkably fine, and in 
handling it is admirable. The textures — of the veined marble, and of the metal lamps which 
the old sacristan is cleaning, and of all the different accessories — are rendered with a power 
that is as various as impartial in its manifestations. Without being at all minute, as the word 
is commonly understood, the treatment is detailed to a greater degree than in any of the 
works to which I have already referred. Yet no atom of unity or breadth has been sacrificed 
in the process. This same year saw on the walls of the Academy the Court y ester, a figure 
rather less than half life-size, if I remember. A very strong and impressive piece of work, it 
may not be found a very attractive one, being open to criticism in the matter of color. Reds 
predominate and are a little overpowering without being rich in quality. The characterization 
of the head is very powerful, and one always feels impelled to speak of hands that Mr. Chase 
has touched. The artist's own etching of this picture is before us, showing the composition 
reversed. 

Turning to the domain of still-life, I may mention among Mr. Chase's more recent produc- 
tions a large canvas in which the chief object is a cockatoo feeding out of a brass dish. The 
picture is familiar to the public, having been several times exhibited. It was reproduced in 
Appleton's Art Journal for May, 1880. It is a pity, however, that one cannot learn much 
more from this wood-cut than the mere composition of the picture. It does not show the 
handling very clearly, and the handling is its most noteworthy excellence. As a composition I 
do not think it very successful. It wants spontaneity, looks too much like a deliberately planned 
study of studio properties. Though most still-life subjects are of necessity thus planned, they 
need not betray the fact so clearly. Some of Mr. Chase's other essays in the same Hne, 
though less brilliant and less striking, perhaps, have more than this one the effect of a chance 
association of beautiful objects which had involuntarily pleased the eye, and been painted 
because they had so pleased. But in handling the canvas is magnificent. Textures and 
effects are rendered with admirable accuracy, but in the boldest and least detailed way. 
. A recently finished Interior of the Artist's Studio should also be mentioned, for it shows his 
still-life painting at its best, and is a beautiful piece of coloring as well as of execution. A 
larger view of another portion of the studio is now on the easel, merely laid in with black and 
white. The accompanying reproduction will show my readers how good it is in plan, and what 
a satisfactory thing we may expect from its completion in color. 

In landscape Mr. Chase has also done good and individual work, but his talent has not yet 
been so strongly displayed along this line as to make a detailed criticism of its results a matter 
of necessity. I do not think he has ever worked very much in water-colors, although a large 
picture called The Turkish Carpet Bazar was done in this medium a couple of years ago, and 
is here sketched for us by the artist's hand. As an etcher, also, he has not produced a great 
deal of work, but we may surely expect clever things with the needle from a man whose hand 
is so free and true. In the Coicrt Jester we have a good example of the skill to which he has 
thus far attained. 

Before attempting to give some slight summary of Mr. Chase's general artistic character, I 
must speak very briefly of those pictures which are too important to be left unnoticed, but 
which are only known to me from reproductions. Among such are the five portraits of Piloty's 
children, which, from the photographs, we may certainly venture to rank among his strongest 
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The Turkish Carpet Bazar. 
From a Sketch by William M. Chase. 



and most attractive works. They are remarkable for the beauty of the models no less than for 
the truthful way in which we feel that these models have been reproduced by portraiture of the 
ablest kind. Many other pictures were painted by Mr. Chase in Munich and in Venice, notable 
among them being a Venetian Fishmarket, which is now owned in St. Louis. It was repro- 
duced in these pages, in August last, in a wood-cut which well preserved the handling and the 
spirit of the artist. The elements of the picture are far removed from those which are usually 
called either beautiful or picturesque, but are so treated as to be very true to nature and very 
effective as art ; and the boy is a superbly vivid bit of portraiture. I may, moreover, refer my 
readers to some capital wood-cuts after single figures by Mr. Chase, which were published in 
Appleton's Art yournal for April, 1880. 

In considering an artist's work as a whole, the most usual and perhaps the most interesting 
plan is to give at the outset some general sketch of his aims and methods, and then to illus- 
trate it by reference to his more important paintings. If I have here followed an opposite plan, 
it has been, I think, for a very sufficient reason. Mr. Chase is a young man, and astonishingly 
versatile. His labor has not yet crystallized into a very definite scheme, or developed along 
any one predominating line. I have begun by giving a sort of catalogue raisonni of his work, 
because variety in subject and in treatment is his most marked characteristic, and because that 
variety could best be exhibited by such a catalogue. Now, however, that his chief pictures 
have been noted and their diversity explained, I may use them to impress upon my readers 
what to me appear the main characteristics of his art when regarded as a whole. 

I need hardly repeat that there is no monotony to be found, from whatever side we look at 
it, — from the side of sentiment, or handling, or color, or composition. Some of his pictures 
are very clever, but not very individual. Others, again, are remarkable for just this virtue, but 
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do not agree among themselves in the kind and quality of their individuality. The Directoire 
portrait is not more diverse in color than in sentiment from the Duveneck, and we have only to 
contrast such a canvas as the Broken yug with the Apprentice or the Fishmarket to see their 
wide divergence. In technique the variety is just as great, the different touches of which Mr. 
Chase is master being usually adapted' to the theme in hand with much sense of fitness. 
He has painted some pictures where the flesh, for example, is as delicately touched, as skil- 
fully elaborated, as it is in the work of painters who never show us anything less deliberate. 
And, on the other hand, there are passages — whole canvases, indeed — where his brush has 
worked with a rapidity, a brio, a breadth of sweep, that might mark him a favorite pupil of 
Franz Hals. Such is the brilliant brushwork of the Fishmarket, for example, and of the General 
Webb, and of the Cockatoo, and of many study heads. There is not a touch that might have 
been omitted, or a touch put on slowly that might have been set with rapidity, or a slender 
stroke repeated where one broad dash would have done as well. Yet there is no lapse into 
impressionism, no blocking out or slurring over. Everything is visible and definite, and actually 
painted; and only the amateur of fiery handling will realize, perhaps, how masterly are the 
means by which the end has been attained. In the Duveneck the methods are a little more 
restrained, but not less admirable. It is possible that there may be faults to be found with the 
handling of this canvas, but for myself I do not know what they are. 

In color there is the same criticism to be made. I have already spoken of the way in 
which Mr. Chase passed from the subdued scale of the Duveneck to the richness, for example, 
of the Studio Interior and the St. Mark's ; and, again, the remarkable departure he made from 
all his own precedents when he planned the Directoire portrait. In many scales he has done 
well, but to my mind it is the scale of the Duveneck, no less than the handling and the 
originality of the whole work, that makes it the most admirable of his productions. His flesh- 
color is rarely anything but good, and sometimes it is very lovely, yet I do not think that he has 
yet attained the utmost in this direction. There is no work of his that seems to me quite as 
fine for absolute beauty of solid, blooming flesh as one, for example, by his friend Duveneck, 
which hangs in Mr. Chase's studio. 

Such versatility as this makes a man's work very difficult to characterize in any general 
summary. But it is, of course, none the less- admirable on that account, even in the eyes of a 
writer whose verbal efforts it eludes. When we consider the way in which most of our painters 
have been accustomed to running in ruts, and not very wide or deep ones either, — polishing 
one little facet of a gift that might have been made a many-sided talent, dwarfing into one 
ever-recurring mood a nature that might have known more than one, belittling themselves and 
their art by forever painting the same thing in the same way, — we shall agree that such versa- 
tility as Mr. Chase exhibits must be a good thing in itself, and serviceable to the younger men 
who look to him and his associates for instruction and example. We have no wish then to 
cavil because Mr. Chase experiments along many lines, loves many things, has many aims, and 
seeks for expression in many keys. Yet if versatility tends to the diffusion of power, prevents 
concentration on any one thing, and exhibits the superficial elements of an artist's nature with 
as much insistence as it exhibits the moods that are more vital and more peculiar to himself, 
there is danger in its very force, a siren power of destruction in the charm it exerts upon 
him. At first sight, we may think that there is some danger of this with Mr. Chase. There is 
so little sameness in his work that we are for a moment unable to form a distinct idea of his 
individuality, further than that he is a very strong painter, and a hater of shams and senti- 
mentalities, a painter with a dignified conception of his art and sufficient self-respect never to 
descend to trivial things. Whatever qualities may be lacking in some of his canvases, we shall 
not find one, I think, that lacks sincerity, and in many the sincerity becomes an obvious 
enthusiasm. When we take a narrower survey of Mr. Chase's works, however, we find a more 
personal accent than this in some of them. To define just what it is, — and so define the 
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channel into which he will most probably turn his strongest work and his sincerest efforts in 
the years to come, — we must consider the sentiment of his pictures apart from their technical 
execution. This is especially necessary, for it is just the strength and flexibility of this execu- 
tion that make his varying canvases appear so nearly alike in value. His methods adapt them- 
selves so well to different needs and to the expression of different sentiments, that it is rather 
hard at first to look below their surface, and say which need has been the greatest, which senti- 
ment the most individual, and so the most valuable to our art. Techfiique, I need hardly say, 
has an absolute intrinsic value of its own, whatever may be the theme to which it is applied, a 
value which outranks all others perhaps, or, at all events, without which all others are of little 
service. But, nevertheless, some things are better worth saying with an admirable brush than 
others. Those which are particularly valuable to us to-day, in the infancy of an art which we 
-trust will grow into a strong and fresh development, are things that have not been said before, 
and that are of actual personal interest to us all. We must look to the works in which Mr. 
Chase may have said such things as these, if we would prophesy regarding the highest possible 
achievements of his future. One such work is the portrait of General Webb. Almost more 
than any other picture the artist has painted, it strikes us as being unlike the work of other 
men. And the individuality is not only strong and fresh, it is of the most promising kind. 
There is no question, I repeat, that when art is most vital it concerns itself most intimately 
with the essence of the world about it: — with its essence, though not always with its externals; 
for we know how the Florentines, for example, placed their contemporaries on canvas in an 
ideal world of action and of costume as well. But it is somewhat worse than trite to say that 
it was those contemporaries whom they painted as truly as the Venetians and the Dutchmen 
painted theirs when they put the figures and the clothes and the landscapes of Venice or 
of Holland quite literally into conceptions of the most alien character. This portrait of General 
Webb is particularly promising, then, because, while very artistic, as has not usually been the 
work of our specially " American " portrait-painters, it is also very true to contemporary and 
local life. There is no alteration of costume, — it is the same dress that is utterly hideous in 
so many Academy portraits every year, — but how it here refutes the cry that it is and must 
be impracticable, and that because of it we cannot possibly have artistic portraiture! There is 
no attempt,, such as might easily have been made with the patriarchal head of the model, to 
portray any sentiment not native to that model, and intensely characteristic of time and place-. 
I do not know whether the canvas bears an accurate resemblance to the sitter or not; but at 
all events its nationality is as clearly visible as could possibly be that sitter's own were he 
before us. The nervous, restless, new-world spirit is vividly suggested even through the repose- 
ful attitude. The repose itself is instinct with activity, is momentary and brimful of life. Such 
qualities as these — originality of mood, divergence from the portrait manners of other days, 
vivid reproduction of the essence of our time — are the most valuable possible in contempo- 
rary portraiture. Yet for these very qualities this picture has more than once been censured 
by those who think that good things can be done in but one way, and that the world must 
long ago have discovered that way. The same reality, the same sympathy with and clear 
interpretation of to-day, are visible in other works by Mr. Chase, in the Fishma^-ket for ex- 
ample, in the Duveneck, — though here a little obscured by the slight alteration of dress, — and 
in some of his simplest portraits, such as the one of Mr. Muhrman. Many hasty studies, too, 
show the same power, as we find in a series of pencil sketches made from the lace-workers of 
Venice, one of which is here reproduced on a smaller scale. There is no search for a so- 
called picturesque subject, merely an artistic little glimpse of a prosaic and quite pitiable figure. 
All these sketches are bits of real life, touched with something of the genuineness and sympa- 
thy that Millet was the first to introduce into modern art. It is this side of Mr. Chase's talent 
which to me seems most interesting and most susceptible of high development. When a man 
can realize to-day for us, vividly, truthfully, yet artistically, can paint the things nearest to us. 
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best understood by all our world, he will fall below his own possibilities if he deals with things 
less immediate, less real, less instinct with vital contemporary interest. 

There is but one more word to say with reference to the chances of this artist's future. I 
am not among those who disparage simple portraiture in the least degree, or exalt high art, 
so called, as superior to it in the nature of things. But if the power that goes to realize a 
strong and clever portrait fs backed by dramatic instinct and a mastery of composition, it can 
put the world about us on canvas in a wider and more impressive way. No one who remem- 
bers the boy in the Fishmarket picture, or many of Mr. Chase's study heads, will deny that he 
has the dramatic gifk in so far as the vivid characterization of the human countenance is con- 
cerned. Is this power to be supplemented by the power of dramatic composition, and applied 
to the rendering of important scenes of contemporary life? If so, we may hope to see the 
beginning in this country of a stronger art than any to which it can as yet lay claim. Be it 
understood, however, that by " important scenes " I mean such as have great artistic, not neces- 
sarily great historical importance. 

I do not think that Mr. Chase will ever prove that he possesses imagination of the idealiz- 
ing sort that can sometimes vitalize the most alien materials and make them valuable, though 
they be not at all characteristic of the period. Artistic as are his works, one cannot call them 
in the least degree poetic. We do not ask from him, for example, the exquisite little dreams 
that Mr. La Farge can put on canvas, or expect him to stir the imagination as it is sometimes 
stirred by Mr. Fuller. He is not a dreamer of dreams, or a seer of visions, or a romancer, or 
an idealist of any sort. He is, before everything, a painter pure and simple, and a true child of 
to-day. His art shows neither the poise and superb quiescence of the classic Italian schools, 
nor the emotional intensity of more recent " romantic " painters. It concerns itself with the 
things that lie about it, and it paints them as they are; but it is not prosaic, it is not "real- 
istic " in the cant meaning of the term. It is guided by imagination of a true and valuable 
sort, though not of the sort to which I have just referred. If Mr. Chase has not the idealizing 
imagination, he has the artistic imagination which can so treat prosaic facts that they become, 
without any loss of actuality, fit subjects for treatment by the ablest brush. Of this sort was 
the imagination of the Dutch portraitists, excepting only Rembrandt; and of this sort was even 
Rembrandt's imagination very often. Never more than this was the imagination of Franz Hals, 
rarely that of Velasquez ; yet of all great artists they were perhaps the two very greatest painters. 
I do not wish to rank Mr. Chase as the equal of such men as these, — still less to insinuate that 
he imitates them at all, — when I say that his art is of the same kind as theirs, his aims and 
aspirations and propensities similar to their own. He has already done work to prove that his 
technical ability will be equal to any demands he may hereafter make upon it. There is a 
chance, of course, that he may never make, any of a grander sort than hitherto. But I think 
there is also a chance that he may do things to prove his powers of dramatic conception and 
of composition equal to his powers of eye and hand. 

I may say, in conclusion, that as a teacher Mr. Chase stands in close relations to the art 
students of New York, and that his labors in this way are highly praised. In spite of the 
influence which must be exerted by such strong work as his, I do not think his pupils are 
very likely to fall into any confirmed habits of imitation; for he shows a desire to develop 
whatever originality they may possess, — to make each one see for himself and paint as he has 
seen. Of course, those who have no very individual way of feeling or of seeing will inevitably 
follow in the wake of whatever master they may have chosen. The admiration of fine technique 
as such, the love of rapid handling and bold effects which characterize Mr. Chase and his 
associates, must have a good influence, I think, upon the cold, and timid, and over-careful 
methods which have been for so long identified with American art. Yet just here there may 
lie a possible danger for the aspirants who admire and strive to imitate these men. Beginners 
are only too ready to forget that boldness and entire freedom come not at the outset, but 
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at the very end of training. There must first be careful sureness ; only when the eye h^s 
learned exactly what is to be done in every case may the hand be trusted to da the work with 
rapidity and dash. Incorrect rapidity, boldness which misses the mark, and breadth which 
slurs but does not indicate, are among the worst possible sins in art. Out of them is less 
likely to come any good thing than out of over-elaboration and a hard insistence upon 
details. To prove my point, I may add that Mr. Chase himself, before he entered upon his 
course of foreign training, painted his still-life pictures, we are told, in a way characterized by 
the most careful execution and by much attention to detail. We may surely believe that at no 
period of his life did he produce slovenly or aimless work, — studies undertaken with a hesitat- 
ing hand, or carried out in a careless spirit. Nor can there have been a time when he under- 
estimated the difficulties of his art, or overestimated the power of an untrained hand to grap- 
ple with them. The earnestness and humility. with which he studied for so many years were 
the only possible preparation for the now confident enthusiasm of his brush. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
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